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THE MANSION OF MR. SIGOURNEY. 


The mansion of Mr. Sigourney is situated near the cen- 
tre of Hartford ; but with sufficient space abvut it to give 
a full view of it to one in the vicinity. 

There is a great degree of neatness in the streets and 
houses in this city; but few of the buildings, either public 
or private, are distinguished for architectural elegance. 
In this respect, Hartford is not an unjust example of the 
state of Connecticut; in which it has been said, there are 
none very rich or poor, and where there is a greater 
equality in te condition of the people, than in any other 
parts of the United States. 

Hartford is situated on the western side of the Connec- 
ticut river, and is a little north of the centre of the state. 
Its distance from New Haven is thirty-five miles; from 
New London, forty-four; and the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut is about fifty. The city is in a flourishing condition, 
and has a population of seven thousand. It is at the head 
of sloop navigation ; but steam boats ascend much higher 
up the river. ‘The general assembly of the state sits al- 
ternately in this city and New Haven. By a covered 
bridge over the Connecticut river, similar to that at Spring- 
field in Massachusetts, the city is connected with the 
town of East Hartford. This bridge is one thousand feet 
in length, and was built at an expense of one hundred 
thousand dellars. The city of Hartford is well situated 
for business ; as foreign products are brought to it by wa- 
ter from New York and Boston, and thence distributed 
through a populous and rich farming country, and agricul- 
tural articles received in exchange, and exported. Hart- 

ford was settled in 1635, by emigrants from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under Rev. Mr. Stone, Rev. Mr. Hooker, 
and governor Haynes. Windsor, the adjoining town 
above, was settled about the same year, by Ludlow 
Stoughton, and Rev. Mr. Maverick, from Dorchester. 
In 1743, a convention was held at Hartford, by delegates 
from the New England colonies, to provide for their mu- 
tual defence and protection. ‘The convention held there 
in 1815, professedly to seek protection and relief from the 
federal government, has given occasion to much political 
discussion and controversy. 

We cannot close this article, without speaking of the 
fair tenant of the mansion, a view of which is given above. 

Irs. Sigourney may be justly ranked among the most 
gifted ladies in the United States. Her talents and taste, 
in poetic composition, have given her a reputation, of 

which every American may well be proud. She has been 
called, and not unjustly, the Mrs. Hemans of America. 
As Miss Huntly, she was favorably known to the public, 
several years ago. The true spirit of poesy breathes in all 
her writings. ‘They are not only neat and chaste, but the 
unpress of inspiration is there also. Her descriptions are 
very fine, and perfectly true to nature. Whatever she 
touches she adorns. 

But there is not only taste and inspiration in her com- 
Position ; they are the products of a mind richly imbued 
with a spirit of elevated piety. In this respect, she may 

well be ranked with Mrs. Steele or Mrs. Barbauld, of the 


‘Father land.” Mrs. Sigourney has powerful feelings, 
and a vivid imagination; but these ere directed and regu- 
lated by holy influences, derived from living waters, 
“ flowing fast by Zion’s sacred mount.” We cannot offer 
a better wish, especially for young ladies, than that the 
volumes of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry may be generally read. 
[American Magazine. 

















Moral Tales. 


WHICH SHALL I CHOOSE. 


BY MISS CAROLINE ORNE, 


‘I am glad to find you alone, Mary,” said-Francis St. 
Elmer, as he entered the parlor of his cousin, Mrs. Cur- 
win, “or at Jeast no one with you but this mischievous 
looking little urchin.” 

As he spoke, he sat down and took a blue-eyed boy four 
years old on his knee, whose head was covered with soft, 
golden curls, and whose cheeks looked fresh and blooming 
as a rose. 

“Why are you glad to find me alone, Frank 1” enquir- 
ed Mrs. Curwin. 

“* Because I wished to ask your advice upon an impor- 
tant subject.” ' 

**Then you had better go to your mother, or at least, 
to one of our aunts. Aunt Susan, for instance, is excel- 
lent at giving advice.” 

** But it is an affair of the heart, for which aunt Susan, 
you know, wil] have no sympathy, and as for my mother, 
she is so stately, I cannot bring myself to speak to her 
about it at present. Besides, you are as discriminating as 
either; your judgment is quite as good, and your taste 
mach better.” 

** Much obliged to you; but your taste, not mine, is to 
be suited. What is the lady’s name?” 

‘*T have two ladies in my eye, and don’t know which to 
choose.”’ 

“In love with two ladies at once? Why truly, Frank, 
though IT always thought you a noble-hearted fellow, I 
never gave you credit for having a heart large enough to 
divide between two ladies.” 

““T don’t say that I am exactly in Jove with either of 
them, but I Jike them both so well, that when I am in the 
presence of one—no matter which—I never think of the 
other in such a way as to regret her absence.” 

‘‘And if both were present,”.said Mrs. Curwin, ‘I 
suppose you would resemble the long-eared animal } have 
read of, that starved between two bundles of hay.” 

‘“* Now, Mary,” said he, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have introduced 
the subject, had I imagined you would treat it so 
lightly.” 


“Well, 1 will be serious—only tell} me the ladies’ 
names.” 

“No, I won’t do that. I will only describe them, and 
then I shall have your unbiased opinion, if you happen to 
have any prejudices in favor of either.” 

“The opinion I shall be able to give of them,” she re- 








' «* And then she has such a sweet temper. 





plied, ‘‘ from merely your description, will not, I am 
afraid, be very valuable.” 

“O yes it will. I have heard you hit off the characters 
of a dozen persons or more, to the life, afler spending an 
evening with them.” 

“But I had their manners and conversation to judge 
by, as well as their personal appearance. All you have to 
do, I suppose, is tochoose between them. Either is ready 
to accept you, whenever you offer.” 

“‘ L.don’t say that; but I want to be satisfied in my own 
mind, which ! had better choose. After that, I must take 
my chance and risk being refused.’ 

“Tt is a pity,” said Mrs. Curwin, ‘ that our laws mat- 
rimonial are not similar to those of Turkey, and that you 
might marry both of them. Since you are bent on giving 
me a description of them, the eyes will do to begin with. 
What color are they ?” 

“One has black eyes, very bright—thuse of the other 
are blue as a June sky ’— 

“‘ Stay—describe one of them at a time, if you please."*: 

“The black-eyed one has brown hair, soft and glossy, 
with a tinge of gold, while, to quote the description given 
of Rosalind, in the play : : 

“There is a pretty redness in her lip, 

A little riper 

Than that mix’d in her cheek ; ’tis just the differenge 
Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask.” 

* And has she handsome teeth ?”’ 

** Yes, beautiful as pearls.” 

‘* That speaks much in favor of her beauty. Does she 
smile often ?”’ 

** Yes, as often as you do.” 

‘* Then if her teeth were uneven like mine, I ‘should set 
her down to Le sunny-tempered like me; but now, it is 

very likely that she smiles to show her teeth.” 

‘“* Her temper,” he replied, ‘‘ is what Iam afraid of—for 
she is literally rather high in the instep, which some say 
is a sign of being figuratively so.” 

‘* Did you ever hear her laugh?” 

** Often.” 

“ And what is her laugh like ?” 

“‘T don’t know that I can compare it to anything, un- 
less to the free, gushing song of the woodland bird.” 

“LT like that. ‘The person who laughs in that.manner, 
can neither be very insincere, nor very selfish.” 

Mrs. Curwin, who had elicited from him enough to 
know very well that he referred to a lady whose name 
was Agnes Duren, now proceeded to question him re- 
specting the other. 

‘‘ The other lady,” said she, “‘ has blue,eyes ?” 

‘** Yes, and very fine blue eyes too. She is somewhat 
larger than the first lady, and for a girl of eighteen, a lit- 
tle too much inclined—perhaps you would think—to 
embonpoint. Her forehead my be a little too low, but it 
is shadowed with beautiful light brown hair, which curls 
naturally. But her complexion—in that lies her greatest 
charm. It is perfectly reviving to look at her. You can 
think of nothing but roses just blooming, and water-lilies 
fresh and unsullied, as when floating on their native ele- 
ment.” 

‘And her foot—have you ever minded that?’’ said 
Mrs. Curwin, with a look of great demureness, for she 
knew at once, that the lady he had in his mind could be 
no other than a Miss Cynthia Phelps. ; 

“ Ay, there’s the rub!"’ he replied. 

“Or rather,’ said Mrs. Curwin, ‘‘ where the shoe 
pinches, 1 hope her foot is not so large as the lady's that 
Ned Brooks once thought of offering himself too.” 

“* How large was that?” te 

‘J cannot exactly tell, as I never saw her, but I-have 
heard his brother teaze him about her, and say that her 
foot so far proceded her when she entered an apartment, 
as to serve the same purpose as a card of introduction. I 
believe that Ned was really partial to her—but he could 
not stand the ridicule which his brother constantly aimed 
at her large feet, and so he gave up all thoughts of her.” 

“The lady's foot I allude to is none too large, for E, 
hold that the size of the foot should correspond with that 
of the person; but it is without shape or symmetry, andi 
her well-filled shoe looks pretty much as if stuffed with: 
cotton.” 

“Then she either is,-or will be a slattern,’”’ said Mrs. 
Curwin, assuming a very oracular look and tone of voice. 

“She is far enough from being one now,” he seplied. 
There will 
always be a sunbeam in the man’s home who has her for. 
a wife.” 

“‘T don’t know that,” replied Mrs. Curwin. “ Krom 
certain points in your description, the lady is, E think, a 
little indolent; and an indolent woman will, certainly, 
when the cares of a family begin to press.upon her, tosay, 
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the least, be rather remiss in the performance of her du- 
ties; and that, you know, would, to a person of your nice 
and exact habits, be enough to chase away all the sun- 
beams. Have you ever made ‘her a morning call ?” 

“1 never have.” ° ; 

‘Then I advise you to make the experiment, and I will 
wager this gold thimble against the rosebud in your but- 
tonhole, that you will either find her with her dress soiled 
or perhaps even torn, and her hair, which you say has a 
natural inclination to curl, very much frizzled, or you 
will be kept waiting half an hour before she makes her 
appearance ; and, that then, she will be over-dressed.” 

‘T accept your wager, though I shall be sorry to have 
you lose your thimble,” said he. 

“ T have no fears of losing it,’ she replied; ‘but if I 
do, you can give it to the blue-eyed lady, if it be of a 
size to suit her finger. But only look at little Edwin. 
Our discussion has proved so soporific to him, that he has 
gone fast asleep, in your arms. Please lay him on the 
sofa.” 

St. Elmer obeyed, and then asked his cousin if she 

had no other advice to give him, except to make the morn- 
ing call. rel 
. “Why, as personal characteristics are extremely de- 
ceptive,” she replied, “ especially when we are obliged to 
judge from them through the medium of description, in- 
stead of our eyes, I think you had better be guided by 
your own observation. 1! will only say, that as fortune is 
precarious, every young man, whether rich or poor, would 
do well to select a person fer a wife, whose domestic edu- 
cation has been of a kind to foster and promote habits of 
industry: 4f adversity should come, such a woman will 
know how to sustain her share of the burthen.” 

Mrs. Curwin was familiarly acquainted both with Agnes 
Doren and Cynthia Phelps, and she well knew, that from 
Cynthia’s extremely careless habits, she would not be like- 
ly to make the nice and orderly housewife who would 
make home pleasant and attactive to one who, like her 
cousin, had always been accustomed to the neatness and 
clock-like regularity, that p:rvaded every part of his fa- 
ther’s household. She was, moreover, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him to suspect, that like many other per- 
sons who ask advice, he had pre-determined to follow the 
bent of his inclination, which she felt pretty sure, from 
certain indications that had at different times revealed 
themselves, leaned towards Miss Phelps rather than Miss 
Duren. As the wealth of Cynthia’s father gave her the 
free disposal of the whole of her time, she had: no excuse 
for personal negligence, which showed that her habits of 
indolence were so inveterate, as to even get the better of 
her vanity and pride. 

Agnes Duren was entirely different. She possessed 
that love of-order end neatness which is apt to accompany 
energy and perseverance, and as her parents, like Cyn- 
thia’s were wealthy, her domestic duties— and unlike some 
girls of her age, she always felt that she had such duties— 
could all be properly performed without absorbing those 
seasons necessary for relaxation, or for ministering to the 
wants of a highly cultivated mind. - Frank who was de- 
termined to win the gold thimble, without any unnécessa- 
ry delay, called on Miss Phelpsthe ensuing morning. He 
was told by the servant who came to the door, that ‘she 
was in the parlor. © 

“(Do not ‘announce me,” said he. 

+ And as the parlor door turned on noiseless hinges, and 
the thick carpet and mats muffled ‘his footsteps, he stood 
opposite the lady before she was aware of his presence. 
She was half reclining on a sofa, with a recent number of 
one of. the popular magazines in her hand, the uncut 
leaves of which she was opening by passing between them 
her thuarb; having first moistened the edges with the dew 
of her rosy lips. Theragged appearance which the leaves 
presented after this process, appeared to give her no con- 
cern, though some of the larger notches reached quite to 
the heading of the page. Her hair, as Mrs. Curwin had 
predicted, was somewhat frizzled, and the crumbs of some 
cake and confectionary which she had been nibbling, 
were strewn over her lap, and among the folds of her white 
morning dress, which was very much crumpled. Her 
feet—why could they not have been partly concealed by 
the drapery of her dress? were thrust into kid slippers, 
sadly wrinkled down at the heels. Still her face looked 
beautifil,'and appeared, as Frank had said, like a rose 
while blooming. She was gathering a little fresh dew 
from her lips, upon the as yet unmoistened edges of other 
leaves, when she raised her eyes and beheld her morning 
visiters | 

»§§ Why Mr. St.. Elmer,” said she, “I didn’t think of 
seeing you.” And she involuntarily raised her hand to 
her disordered hair, and brushed it away from her fore- 
head. as 

' “ have interrupted you in the midst of some fine story, 

I am afraid,” said he, as his eye rested on the fringed 
edges of the magazine she held in her hand. 

“*O,; no,” she replied, ‘* I was merely opening the leaves 
of.a periodical'that had just been laid upon the table, so 
as to give any person who might happen to-take it up, a 
chance to see what was between them. AsI am obliged 
to turn my attention to something more important, I sel- 
dom: get time to read.” 

** Phat something more important is not your personal 
appearance, surely,” thought Frank. 

As she was evidently disconcerted by his presence, he 
soon took leave, and bent his steps to Mr. Duren’s. He 
found: Agnes at home, and the impression which her ap- 
pearance made on his mind, will be shown hereafter. On 
ahis way to his cousin’s, after leaving the residence of Mr. 














Duren, he met Alfred Cypyden, an old friend of his, who 
had, after an absence of several years, just returned to the 
city. When he found that Frank was going to call on 
Mrs. Curwin, he concluded to accompany him. 

‘The thimble is still yours,” said Frank to his cousin, 
after she and Mr. Croydon had interchanged such in- 
quiries as naturally arise when old acquaintances meet af- 
ter a long absence. ‘ 

«Phat is what I expected,” she replied. 

**T am sorry on the lady’s account more than my own,” 
said he; ‘and I am glad now that I did not tell you her 
name.” 

**A piece of information quite unnecessary,” she replied, 
‘as I already knew it..e 

“ How could that be?” inquired Frank. 

“‘ Not by any magic, I assure you,” she replied; ‘‘ you 
described both of the ladies so accurately, that I knew 
they could be no other than Miss Duren and Miss 
Phelps.” 

” What Miss Phelps do you allude to?” enquired 
Croydon. 

“‘@ynthia Phelps, the rich merchant’s daughter,” she 
replied. 

‘“‘T remeffiber her very well,” said Croydon; “I used 
to thitik that she was one of the prettiest little girls I ever 
saw.” 

“She has lost none of hér beauty,” said Mrs. Cur- 
win, ‘‘ but she is not quite so—what word shall I use, 
Frank ?” 

“ Particular, Aunt Susan would say.” 

“Yes, that will do; she is not quite so particular as 
she ought to be.” 

‘That is,” said Croydon, “ she is not quite so particu- 


‘lar as she ought to be, according to your aunt Susan’s 


code, who I remember used to expect my friend Frank, 
here, to come home from school with every hair of his 
head unruffled, and who would not, when he was a dozen 
years old, permit him to eat hig meals without a pinafore. 
For my own part, I hold that a certain degree of negli- 
gence always accompanies manners that are truly grace- 
ful. I have no doubt but that Cynthia Phelps will just 
suit me, and I think I shall do my best to win her for a 
wife.’’ 

*‘ And I have no doubt,” said Frank, “ that Agnes Du- 
ren will exactly suit me, and it will not be my fault, if in 
six months from now she is not Mrs, St. Elmer.” 

[To be Continued.] 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


MRS. GREENLOVE’S NARRATIVE. 
CHAPTER FIRTH: GRC sion. 


A man entered the réSm~and staggered along to the 
bed in the corner, on which he threw himself. He lay a 
few minutes, when as if suddenly struck with the unusual 
appearance of the room, he raised himself upon his elbow 
and gazed around him. 1 was sitting with my face to- 
ward the bed, and the candles were near me burning 
brightly. At first he looked bewildered, but I could see 
a sudden change come over his countenance, when he 
recognized me. ‘The maudlin expression disappeared. 
He sank back upon the bed, and burying his head in the 
counterpane, gave a long, deep groan. I sat still to see 
what he would do. Indeed, I was too much agitated to 
move or speak. After a few minutes he arose slowly from 
the bed and approached the fire. His eye was sunk, his 
cheek and temple hollow, and his countenance deadly 
pale. He came forward, and took a seat directly opposite 
tome. He spoke not a word, but there wasa kind of an- 
gry defiance in his looks, as if he expected my reproaches 
and was determined to brave them. 

But my mind was eerried back to other years. I re- 
membered my dear husband, and how we had _ both loved 
this brother. 1 could not believe that the original noble- 
ness and gentleness of his nature was entirely lost. 
‘Dear Robert ;—” I said, and I could not keep the tears 
from flowing. ‘‘ Dear Robert.” I could get no farther. 

But I know not what there was in the words or the tone 
that seemed to touch his soul. The pride melted away 
from his countenance. His whole frame shook with emo- 
tion. Large drops of sweat, stood upon his forehead. 
Then suddenly starting, ‘‘Curse me!” exclaimed he, 
“reproach me! execrate me! I deserve it all. I have 
ruined myself soul and body. I have killed my wife; I 
have brought poverty and shame upon my children. Look 
at that little girl hiding away from me; she shuns the 
light; she seeks dark corners; for they call her the 
drunkard’s child. Away! begone! you wither my eyes, 
why are you here at this time of night !” 

The frightened children sought their poor beds, while 
their father paced the room backwards and forwards, ut- 
tering at every turn a deep groan. O! how my heart was 
moved, for my poor, degraded brother. I waited till his 
passion had subsided, and he threw himself upon a chair. 
Then I poured out my soul to him; not in words of re- 
proach, I could not bring my tongue to utter them; but 
sin accents of kindness and love did I show him how his 
errors might be retrieved, and happiness brought once more 
to his own heart, and those of his children. He listened 
in moody silence, for a long time, but at length exclaim- 
ed, impatiently, ‘ Sister Ruth, you don’t know what you 
are talking about. You speak as if you thought the hab- 





it of years was to be broken with a breath. I ama slave! 











no southern negro was ever in such thraldom to his 
master, as [ am to the cursed cup. I cannot resist it.” 
“You area man, Robert, with God's signet on your 
brow. Are you so poor in will, so weak in resolution, so 
untrue to your nature, that you cannot resist the call of 
one of the lowest of your senses? Can you not master 
such a grovelling propensity 1” 

** But I must drink to drown recollection. If I should 
soberly reflect on all my poor angelic wife endured ; the 
loss of respectability, of comfort, of hope for her children; 
the daily suffering, and nightly anguish. O! I should go 
mad to think of it—stupefaction is my only resource. Be- 
sides, what a poor weik fool I should show myself, to re- 
sist the long appeal of my wife’s patience and kindness, 
and yield at last to a few words from another.” 

“Imagine your wife speaking to you by me. She 
would say, “‘ forget the past, and be a man for the future. 
Look at the children which I have left you innocent and 
pure, and who love their father, notwithstanding his er- 
rors. Can you blight their young hearts? Can you leave 
them to the scorn of the world, to poverty and shame? 
Can you allow the dark cloud of sorrow and disgrace to 
settle upon them, when a strong resolve of yours could 
disperse it?’ You are yet in the prime of life; the 
world is all before you. God will help you, and man will 
help you; it only needs that you make an effort to help 
yourself,” 

I said no more, and we parted for the night. All 
night, I heard his step pacing the floor above me. To- 
wards morning it was still. { took breakfast with the 
children, but their father did not appear. Dinner time 
and tea-time came, but he was still absent. It was be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock at night; the children had 
gone to bed, and I was sitting by the fire lost in melan- 
choly thoughts and forebodings, when Robert entered the 
room and took a seat by me. O! what a joy thrilled my 
heart, when I saw that he was not in liquor, that his coun- 
tenance expressed hope and resolution. 

“Sister Ruthy,” said he, ‘you are my good angel. 
Your voice is the only voice, save one, which has spoken 
to me in kindness for years. That voice is silent in the 
grave, but you shall see that your kindness is not lost. I 
will break these cursed bonds; my children shall cease to 
blush for their father. I did not know whether I should 
have strength to do this; but I have this night exposed 
myself to temptation ; I have seen it, and smelled it, m 
companions have said, ‘‘Come!” but I have resisted; 
and so help me God in Heaven, I will never drink anoth- 
er glass.” : 

I could not help falling upon my knees, and uttering a 
fervent thanksgiving. After this Robert gave me an ac- 
count of the accidents and temptations which had brought 
him to the state in which I found him; but I would not 
let him waste his energies in vain regrets, so we laid plans 
for the future. ‘The idea of remaining in Boston was 
loathsome to him, and he determined to try his fortune in 
New York. William was to go for the present to his un- 
cle, Mr. Waldo, who wanted him, and whowas in an ex- 
cellent business in Philadelphia. Little Katie was to re- 
turn with me. I spent aday or two in repairing my broth- 
er’s wardrobe, and in getting comfortable clothing for the 
children, and then we parted. 

Laura was delighted to see Katie with me, for she is 
extremely fond of children; but poor little Katie seemed 
to have such a habit of sadness, and was so timid and shy, 
that we could not help feeling sorry for her. If anybody 
asked her name, she would blush and stammer painfully ; 
and if we had company, she would generally steal away 
into some corner by herself, and pass the time in reading, 
until they went away. At the same time, she was the 
most grateful, affectionate little creature in the world, and 
was always trying to make herself useful, in her quiet, 
pensive way. 

About a month ago, one pleasant afternoon, the stage 
drove up to the door, and a traveller alighted. It was 
Katie’s father. He had recovered his healthy appearance. 
He was well-dressed, and Jooked and acted the man and 
the gentleman. How little Katie’s face glowed as she 
looked at her father. How the expression of his coun- 
tenance seemed to faseinate her; how she clung about 
his neek when he kissed her. Her form seemed to straight- 
en and dilate, as if she had suddenly grown larger. That 
evening at tea, some one was relating a ludicrous anec- 
dote, when Katie laughed out, a right merry laugh, the 
first we had ever heard from her. 

‘Why Katie,” said Laura, ‘‘ are you getting to be a 
laugher, too?” Laura is a great laugher herself. 

After tea, she ran into the kitchen to show Nabby the 
handsome new dress her father had brought her. 

““Why, Katie! what has come over the child?” said 
Nabby. ‘I never saw you so carried away with a pretty 
frock before.” 

** My father brought me this,” said Katie. 

The next day was Sunday, and as Katie walked to 
church holding his fajher’s arm, we could not but observe 
with pleasure the increase of confidence, the modest pride 
which seemed suddenly developed in her. Her step was 
firmer ; she met the eyes of others without turning away 
abashed ; she could hear the sound of her own voice with- 
out trembling at it. I guess Katie will be a happy girl, 
after all. 

Mr. Greenlove’s visit, gave me great satisfaction, for it 
assured me that his reform was radical and permanent. 
He offered to take Katie and provide for her, but we could 
not spare her. He is already in good business, and he 


may settle again one of these days, and it will be a great 
advantage to Katie when she is finishing her education to 
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ave such a home to spend part of her time in, but unless 
er father should want her for a housekeeper, I shall 
ever consent to her leaving me altogether ; and I do not 
lieve she would be willing to stay all the time away from 
ye, for she loves aunt Ruthy dearly. R, G. 








Religion. 











THE MORNING VERSE. 


The other morning my door was a little open, and I 
gard a glad voice exclaim, ‘ Papa, is not this beauti- 
1”? and then these words followed, “In all thy ways 
cknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 

Itwas early, before breakfast, and Lizzie, instead of 
ginning with story books, had opened the sacred Scrip- 
ures, and God had filled her little heart with joy as her 
ye fell on this verse, Prov. iii. 6; and, looking to her 
ather, she called his attention to this passage that so de- 
ighted her. ; : 

Let this be one of your favorite texts ; learn it by heart, 
dconstantly think of it; show it to your playfellows, 
d ask them to learn it. =o 

Begin early to call that beautiful which is really so. 
our playthings, your little feasts, your games, must all 
ass away, must all weary you; but these beautful words 
main the same, calling you to acknowledge God from 
arly childhood, and he will direct and lead you on in the 
ight path as you grow up. It is beautiful that he watches 
er you. It is beautiful that he allows a little one like you 
read his good book. 

Acknowledge him, then, when you lie down and when 
oirise up, when you walk by the way-side, when you play 
the green, and when you fill your lap with buttercups 
ddaisies. He made every flower that adorns the gar- 
en or beautifies the fields, and it is from his hand you 
ave every good thing. 

































Obituary. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE BOY, 
Who wouldn’t mind his Grandpa. 


The writer of this, well remembers a little boy of the 
mame of Francis D. He was a pleasant child, with blue 
yes and flaxen hair, and at the time of which I am about 
ospeak, he was about nine years old. He wasan orphan 
ad lived with his grandparents, who loved him very much, 
nd were very indulgent to him. But little Francis did 
ot like always to do as he was bid; he would frequently 
owith some other little boys, to a river, near by, and 
athe without permission. His grandparents were alarm- 
dwhen they found what he did—they feared he would 
¢e drowned, unless some older person went with him to 
ake care of him; and they told him so, and his grandpa 
bsolutel y forbid his going to the river again, without his 
mission. But this little boy had formed an acquain- 
ance with another boy, who lived the other side of the 
ive-—and one day when his grandpa was gone from 
ome, he resolved to go and see him, and getting another 
ny of his own age to go with him, he started for the riv- 
t, saying they could wade well enough, and there was no 
eed of being afraid. Men did indeed wade sometimes, 
hough they usually had boats ; but it was not safe for 
hese little boys, for there was some deep holes in the riv- 
t, and one near the usual crossing place ; but these little 
oys knew nothing about them, for they were too young 
nd ignorant to know much, though they thought they 
new a greatdeal. So they waded in, little Francis lead- 
ng the way ; but going a little too low, he soon stepped 
finto a deep hole, and cried to the other boy to help 
im, but he could not—and he immediately sunk. The 
ther boy ran to the shore, and got a pole, thinking to 
tach him when he rose, but could not, and when the 
towning boy arose, he cried out, ‘“‘Oh grandpa,” and 
en sunk again, no doubt remembering at that awful mo- 
ent, what his grandfather had said to him. The other 
oy, when he found he could not help him, ran for assis- 
ince; but it was too late to save him. 
is body was taken home to his mourning grandparents, 
nd every effort made to restore him, but in vain. The 
nef of his grandparents cannot be described, especially 
‘Spoor grandma. ‘The live long night, she watched over 
€ remains of her dear child, and endeavored to discover 
me signs of life. And when the sad reality came over 
er, that he was indeed gone, she would burst afresh into 
ood of tears, and wring her hands, and walk the room 
agony, till her grief was somewhat spent; and then re- 
im to her task over the body, endeavoring to restore 
ra. But he was soon carried to the grave yard, where 
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now a monument, with a willow tree, tells the visitor that 
little Francis was drowned, 
I would say to all the little boys and girls who read this 
true story, if they also would not come to an untimely end, 
always to mind their parents. Orpna. 


an 


VALUE OF EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


A little boy about seven years of age had been afflicted 








for several years with a disease of the spine, which occa- | 


sioned the total disuse of his lower limbs. He was a great 
sufferer, but he never murmured. He had a pious father 
and mother, who taught him the way of salvation through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Durivg. frequent conver- 
sations held with him at various time, he gave satisfactory 
evidence of a change of heart and preparation for death. 
The visits of the preachers were numbered among his 
choice hours. On one occasion, while there on a visit, 
the writer passed him as he lay helpless in his little couch, 
and with a countenance beaming unutterable delight, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I wish I could read, so I would know how to 
ray.” 

. T told him he could ask his heavenly Father for what he 
wanted, even though he could not read; and immediately 
asked if he did not pray. 

He replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir; but if I could read I could pray 
better.” 

** And do you not think God hears you when you pray?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes, sir; I do.’’ 

‘* And does the Lord bless you ?” 

© Wea, sit." 

** And are you afraid to die?” 

No, sit.” 

*“* Where do you think you would go to if you should 
die?” 

** Above the sky.” 

** Would you like to go there t” 

** Yes, sir. There I will not have any more pain, nor 
die any more.”’ 

I was propounding another question, when he interrupt- 
ed me by exclaiming, with sparkling eyes and a smiling 
countenance, ‘‘ We’ll live again; will we?” I replied in 
the affirmative, and took my watch from my pocket, and 
by taking off and putting on the case, tried to explain to 
him how the soul might live seperate from the body, and 
soul and body become reunited again. He listened atten- 
tively, and afterward seemed lost in contemplation. He 
has since died happy in the Lord, and, I doubt not, gone 
home to heaven.— S. S. Advocate. 








Parental. 





A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 
[The following, from the pen of Mrs. Smith of the Ceylon Mis- 
sion, formerly Mrs. Steele of the Madara Mission, came to us 


enclosed in a letter from a missionary friend at Ceylon, and will 
be read with interest :]—Mother’s Mag. 


It is now more than twenty years since my dear mother 
bade farewell to all earthly scenes, and went to be with 
Jesus. From her youth she had been an exemplary fol- 
lower of her Saviour, and though for many years she was 
very feeble, and sometimes a great sufferer, she always 
manifested that meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight 
of God, is of great price. I was only eight years old when 


she died; but most distinctly do I recollect that content- - 
ed, cheerful, happy, countenance, which she always wore, . 
and which was oftentimes a great wonder to me; forI | 
She loved her 


knew that she was suffering much pain. 
children tenderly, and most earnestly desired their salva- 
tion. For this she labored as well as prayed ; and it is to 
her last words to me, that I am indebted, through the 
blessing of God, for the hope I now cherish that my name 
is written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. She had often 
given me religious instruction, but with little apparent ef- 
fect. When she felt that death might come at any hour, 
she called me to her bedside, told me that she should soon 
die, and | suppose gave me counsel and instruction, but 
what she said has passed from my mind. When she told 
me I might go, and had taken a few steps from her bed- 
side, she called my name. I looked around, her bright 
blue eyes were fixed upon me, and she said, in a tone of 
earnestness I can never forget: ‘Mary, you must be a 
good girl, and love Jesus Christ. Mary, you must bea 
good girl and love Jesus Christ. Yes, Mary, you must 
Love Jesus Curist.” Then she waved her hand for me 
to go. 

E had always been taught that it was my duty to obey 
my mother, and I felt that she had given me her dying 
command, thrice repeated. 

A few days after this, I saw her lovely form laid in the 
cold grave. I wept, but did not then realize my loss. For 
ten long years, I resisted the frequent strivings of the 
Holy Spirit, but always felt that by doing so, I_ was diso- 
beying my dear mother’s dying command. Oftentimes 
did those words ring in my ears—at my work, at my stud- 
ies, and in my sports, did they follow me, and several 
times I was roused from a sound slcep at night, fancying 
that I heard that same sweet, earnest voice saying, “ Mary, 
you must love Jesus Christ.” And when at last, I gave 
my attention in earnest to the subject of my soul’s salva- 
tion, it was with the feeling, that I must obey my mother. 

The remembrance of these facts has been of such an en- 
couragement to my own mind, since I have sustained the 








relation of mother, that I feel constrained to record them 
as an encouragement to all Christian mothers. Their 
prayers may remain unanswered long after they have en- 
tered heaven. But if offered in faith, and accompanied by 
a good example, and faithful counsels, I do believe they 
will be answered in God’s own time. 








Natural ffistorp. 


THE WISE CATERPILLARS. 


“What! do caterpillars know any thing? Those ugly 
crawling things that I have so often been afraid to touch, 
can they be wise ?” 

“Yes, yes, my little lad, the same God that gave you 
those bright eyes, and blooming cheeks, and active limbs, 


and gave you a soul which, as your little Sabbath School 
book says, 








“Ts that in which your body lives, 

Which thinks, and hopes, and joys and grieves, 
And must in heaven or hell remain, 

When flesh is turned to dust again.” 


he gave also to the caterpillar its form, made it capable of 
feeling, intended it for some use, and though it has not 
the knowledge you have, it has something much like it 
called instinct.’ 


“ Well, [ am sure I never thought such ugly creatures 
had any knowledge.” 

‘Well, then, read my story, my little friend, and judge 
for yourself. A friend of mine saw a large number of 
them comfortably enclosed in a web of their own making, 
upon a limb of one of his apple trees. Knowing they were 
out of their place, and intent on mischief, (just like some 
little boys are sometimes,) he determined to route them; 
so getting an old broom he broke their fine thin covering, 
and brushed the gentlemen all to the ground. He then 
took some tar, and made a belt about six inches broad 
about the bark of the tree. The caterpillars, 1 suppose, 
did not like being dislodged so unceremoniously, for he 
soon saw them taking their “ line of march ” up the tree, 
toward their former location. ‘They had not travelled far 
until they were stopped by the tar belt; they examined it 
at all points, and having ascertained it extended quite 
round the tree, some of the larger ones began to construct 
a bridge over it by spinning their web, and throwing it on 
the tar; as soon as one set of laborers were tired or run 
out of material, another would relieve them, until they had 
laid it sufficiently thick upon the surface, when one ven- 
tured upon it to try its strength; it was found strong 
enough, and now, with unwearied perseverance, they ex- 
tended the bridge further and further until it reached the 
upper edge of the belt. As soon as some of them had 
crossed, instead of continuing on up the tree, they re- 
crossed and crossed again several times, as if to see that 
all was right; then as by a given signal the whole compa- 
ny marched to the belt, then across the bridge, and on up 
the tree to their former resting place. My friend watched 
them until they were all across, and felt almost inclined to 
let them continue unmolested; but knowing their design 


‘ was to devour the leaves of the tree, and perhaps to ruin 


it, he had to brush them down again. Now, little boy, 
were not these caterpillars wise and persevering? When- 
ever you meet a difficulty, and feel inclined to say, ‘I 
can’t,”’ think of the bridge-building caterpillars.” 


[S. S. Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 


THE BLIND CHILDREN. 


By invitation of the superintendent, I addressed the 
school in the Mariner’s Chapel, Chicago, Illincis. I began 
by repeating the first verse of the lesson of the day, (3d 
chapter of John, 14th verse.) ‘‘ And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up.” And then I asked the school, “ For 
what purpose was the Son of Man lifted up!” After a 
very brief pause, two voices from the farther end of the 
house, one from the girls’ and one from the boys’ side, 
distinctly and harmoniously repeated, ‘‘ That whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” The little boy and girl who answered were brother 
and sister, and were both born blind. I then told them 
the answer reminded me of a little girl of seven years of 
age, who had, some years ago, died in my arms, pleading 
most fervently and affectionately, with her little hands 
clasped, and her eyes fixed on heaven, these words, some- 
what modified by her childish simplicity, and converted 
into a promise: ‘‘O Jesus! you did promise me—you 
did promise me, that whosoever believeth on thy name 
should not perish but have everlasting life—you did prom- 
ise me so.” It was affecting to see the promptness, the 
beautiful sifiplicity and correctness with which these poor 
blind children answered this momentous question. Al- 
though their eyes had never seen the sun, nor a Bible, nor 
any book, yet with their minds, they had perceived this 
glorious truth, which of itself is sufficient to bring them 
to see the light of heaven, which had sustained the dying 
little Margarct Ann of whom I told them, and which in- 
dicates the only way of life and salvation to all. I after- 
wards learned from the superintendent that these two blind 
children never failed to have their lessons perfectly. Their 
teacher visits them at home, and kindly instructs them in 
their lessons, and also reads their library book to them, 
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in which they are greatly interested. What a beautiful 
example of devotedness in a teacher! theught I, and what 
a beautiful example for all Sunday Schaol children! I 
these dear children without cyes, are so deeply interested 
in the Sunday School lesson and library book, and make 
so much of them, how much ought those who have eyes, 
improve ther superior advantages, and emulate their no- 
ble example.—Juvenile Observer. 


Editorial. 

















THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE CAMP. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. : 

During the day, Ezra could not fix his attention on his studies 
quite as steadily as usual. He was very apt to find himselflook- 
ing off from his book, anticipating the stories respecting the 
revolution, which he was to hear from Mr. Foster. He managed 
however, to get his lessons nearly as well as usual, and as soon 
as school was out, he made for the door, a little more rudely 
than he was wont, causing some surprise to his teacher. When 
young people’s minds are full of a new idea, they are apt to be 
careless in their manners. They ought to take more pains at 
such times than at others. 

Ezra went from the schoolhouse to the log hut of Mr. Foster 
at a pretty fast rate. He found the old man sitting on a bench 
on the shady side of the house, busy with his basket. 

“So you have come to hear about the war, have you?” said 
Mr. Foster. 

“ Yes, sir, if you are well enough to talk to me about it.” 

“T feel pretty well, and it wont be any trouble to me to talk 
about old times. It never is to old people.” 

* Iiow old was you when you went to the war ?” 

“TI was just turned of fifteen.” 

“J did not know that they took boys for soldiers.” 

I was very large of my age, larger than a great many men; 
they knew how old I was, but they called me eighteen, and there 
was nothing said.” 

@ It was not right to call you so, when you were not, was it?” 

“ No, indeed, but when once men get engaged in war, they 
seldom stop to inquire whether a thing is right or not.” 

“ Did you want to be a soldier?” 

“Yes, war wasa new thing, and every body seemed to be 
going, and there was so much said about fighting for liberty; 
end then they offered good wages, so that nearly all the young 
men were anxious to go. The man I lived with, tried to per- 
auade me to stay at home, and be quiet, but nothing would do 
but that I must go. So at lasthe said, “ well, you may go, but 
I guess it wont be long, before you will wish yourself in the 
shop again.” ‘This he said, as we were eating our supper of 
bread and milk. Icouldn’t eat another mouthtul after he said 
that, but got right up and took down my gun and begun toscour 
it, though it was as bright as a pewter plate.. When that was 
done, I made a kind of knapsack out of a meal bag, and packed 
my clothes in it, and was ready to set off for Boston by daylight. 
The company that was raised in our place was there, and | wish- 
ed to be with my townsmen. I lived about forty miles from 
Boston, but before sundown I reached the camp. I was very 
tired, and my shoulder was very sore from the pressure of my 
gun.” 

“ Was the camp in Boston ?” 

No, indeed; the British were in Boston. The part of the 
army to which Captain Robinson’s company belonged, was sta- 
tioned at Cambridge. They lay in tents, and | thought I never 
gaw such a fine sight as the camp presented. I soon found where 
Captain Robinson’s company were, and enlisted into their ranks 
for one year. We were what was called the year service men. 





I was shown to a tent in which I was to occupy in company with | 


fiye others. They were all my acquaintances; sol felt very 
much at home. I found that they did not think a camp life quite 
equal to their expectations, and rather laughed when I talked 
about fighting’for liberty. But I thought 1 should like it better, 
if possible, than I had expected to. 1 was so delighted that, 
tired as I was, I could not sleep. I talked till all my mess- 
mates were sound asleep, and then lay congratulating myself on 


my happy situation, 1 was a soldier; though only fifteen, I was | 


a soldier in the army of liberty. 1 was actually in a tent. How 
bravely would I fight when the time should come! I could 
hardly refrain from rising to examine my gun, to see if it was in 


perfect order for action. But at length I fell asleep to dream. ‘ 
I dreamed of a great many wearisome marches, in which we met ‘ 


with the greatest difficulties. At length we came to a lake, 
and were marched into it. Higher and higher the water rose as 
we went forward, till at length it entered our nostrils. I awoke 
with a feeling of suffocation, and could hardly move my limbs 
for the cold. At first I was confused, and knew not where I 
was, but I soon found out where I was. I was lying on my back 
in a tent through which the rain was streaming. I had scarce a 
dry thread in my clothes, and the rain was falling if torrents.” 

* Didn’t the tent shed rain?” 

“The tent that I lay under, shed rain just about as well asa 
thin table cloth would if it were hung loosely over a couple of 
chairs, and thus exposed to a heavy rain. I had lain on my 
back, and in my sleep my head had got partly off from my knap- 
sack, which was my pillow, my mouth was wide open, and quite 
a stream of water was running into my mouth from the leakings 
of the tent side, It was the choking sensation this occasioned, 
that awoke me. I awoke my companions, but they only swore 
at me for waking them, and went to sleep again, drenched as 





they were. AsI lay shivering in that condition, I was led to 
contrast the tent which I had so much admired at first sight, 
with the humble dwelling of the blacksmith, and I was not long 
in coming to the conclusion that a bed under a tight roof was 
better in a rainy night at least, than the ground under a tent 
which turned water about as well as a course seive. I began to 
doubt whether a camp life was likely to be as delightful as I had 
supposed. I had plenty of time to think about it, for there was 
no more sleep for me, and it was the longest night I ever knew 
anything about. At length day began to break, and by and by 
the morning gun fired, and we turned out to roll call. I could 
hardly move one foot before the other. I was heartily sorry I 
had left the shop, J thought liberty was likely to cost me more 
than it was worth. 

“Tt stopped raining a little after sunrise, and the sun came out 
and the day was pleasant. We were occupied all day in drying 
our clothes, and blankets, and incleaning our guns.” 

“You had a hard beginning.” 

“Yes, but I have not told you the worst it. The worst of it 
was, that that night I commenced the habit of neglecting prayer. 
Before that I had always prayed night and morning at least, but 
there was no place to go to, so I thought I would pray mentally 
after I was in bed, but I had so much to say and to think of, 
that I forgot it, and that was the beginning of days of hardness. 
Never begin to leave off praying.” 














Variety. 





SHOOTING BIRDS. 


It is strange that men, with kind hearts and humane feelings, 
can take pleasure in shouting birds, who cannot injure thein 
when living, and whgse deatus cannot be of any benefit to the 
sportsman. A gifted author of an Kssay on Natural History, 
gives the following touching descripuion of the effect produced 
upon his mind by the death of a lapwing, which he had shot tor 
amusement. He says: 

“ Besides a singular elegance of form and beauty of plumage, 
the eye of the cou.mon lapwing is peculurly soft and expres- 
sive; it is large, black, and full of lustre, rolling, as it seems to 
do, in liquid yews of dew. 1 had shot a bird of this beautiful 
species; but, on taking it up, 1 found that it was not dead. 1 
had wounded its bre.st; and some big drops of blood stained 
the pure whiteness of its feathers. As i heid the hapless bird 
in my hand, hundreds of its companions hovered round my head, 
uttering continued shrieks of disuess, and, by their plaimtive cries, 
appeared to bemoan the tate of one to Whom they were connect- 
ed by ties of the most tender and interesting nature ; whilst the 
poor wounded bird continually moaned, with a kind of inward, 
wailing note, expressive of the keenest anguish; und, ever and 
anon it raised its drooping head, and turning towards the wound 
in its breast, touched it with its bill, and then looked up in my 
face, with an expression that 1 have no wish to forget, for it had 
power to touch my heart, whilst yet a boy, when a thousand dry 
precepts in the academicai closet would have been of no avail.” 

[Mercantile Journal. 


A GOOD SHOT. 


Mr. Jotham B. Pratt, of this town happening to go to his barn 
on ‘l'hursday last, was su: prised to find his ficck of tukeys, in a 
great fright from no apparent cause. ‘The whole brood were 
scampering close upon the heels of a gobler who held the very 
uneven tenor of his way around the barn, as fast as legs and 
wings could carry him, amid such a tempest of cackling and 
clucking and screeching, as ne’er before greeted mortal ears. 
Without stopping to ascertain the cause of this strange commo- 
tion in turkeydom, Mr. Pratt ran for his gun, as the tluck againw 
rushed acrsss the barn fluor, he discovered a weazie clinging to 
the tail of a gobler, apparently quite unconcerned at having 
kicked up such a rumpus. ‘Taking a suitable position, Mr. P. 
awaited another round, and fired as the object of his aim again 
ran by with almost lightning speed. As the result of the shot, 
the weazle was leit dead upun the floor, and the gobler was mi- 
nus half of his tail, receiving no other injury, except that of be- 
ing awfully frightened. We call this good shooting. 

(Worcester ‘t'ranscript. 


FURGIVENESS. 


If the Pythagoreans at any time broke out into abusive words, 
before the sun went down, they gave one another their hands 
in token that all injuries were forgiven, and so, becoming mutu- 
ally reconciled, parted friends. ‘I'his account which is attribut- 
ed to Plutarch, is a beautiful illustration of the admonition of the 
apostle, Let not the sun go down upon your wrath; Eph. 4: 26. 

Some children and older persons, instead of forgiving at sun- 
set those that they think have injured them, indulge ill will and 
resentful feelings towards their enemies for a long time. Such 
persons disobey the Bible, and are worse than the heathen Py- 
thagoreans were. 


LITTLE BOYS SHOULD PRAY. 


A little boy, only four years of age, said to his mother, while 
undressing for sleep,— 

“ Mother, why can’t I make a prayer myself? I can think of 
a@ great many things I want to ask God for, which are not in the 
little prayer I always say. There is my little cousin William, 
who is too small to pray for himself; I want to ask God to make 
him a good boy. ‘There are other things too, I want to say.” 

What mother would not rejoice to hear this? Parents, how 
very early your children come to you for temporal things? 
Teach them to ask God as early for spiritual blessings. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A little boy, three years old, wandered into the woods in the 
upper part of Pittston, on the 4th inst. Search for him was 
fruitless until in the aflernoon of next day, when he was found 
on a rock, nearly exhausted, badly scratched, and bearing the 
marks of having encountered swarms of flies and musquitoes. 
probably when asleep. The little sufferer was so hoarse as 
scarcely to articulate, no doubt from crying and calling for his 
parents. Some person in search of him was attracted to the 
oe where he was found by a strange sound, which proved to 
















tering. He was out one night and part of two days, and dur} 
a hard thunder storm.— Wilkesbarre Adv. 


DANCING. 


“T am now an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one of his letter 
“but I had once my dancing days, as you have now; yet I coy) 
never find that I could Jearn half so much of a woman’s rey] 
character by dancing with her, as conversing with her at ho 
when I could observe her behaviour at table, or at the fire-siq 
and in all trying scenes of domestic life. We are all good whe 
pleased ; but she is the good woman who wants not the fiddle 
sweeten her.” 


POOR EXCUSE FOR LAZINESS. 


Charles Lamb was a clerk at the India House, and the roy. 
tine of business was not what he loved the best in the World 
One day one of the high authorities of the temple of Mamma 
said to him, “I have remarked, Mr. Lamb, that you came ye 
late in the morning.” “Yes, sir,” replied the wit, “but ce 
away early in the afternoon.” The oddness of the excuse 4. 
Jenced the reprover, who turned away with a smile. 








DANGER OF LATE HOURS. ‘ 


“If I am not at home from the party to-night at ten o’clock? 
said a husbaud to his better and bigger half, “ don’t wait for me» 
“That I wont,” replied the lady, significantly, “I wont Wai 
but Pll come for you.” The gentleman returned at ten O'clock 
precisely. 





Apvice.— Learn a lesson from the clam that lives in the mu 
and imbibes only pure water. You are in the midst of a wicked 
generation—receive pure principles and live uncontaminated by 
evil principles and examples. 











Poctry. ‘ 


Madame Guyon was imprisoned about ten years in the Bastil, 
and other French prisons. During this period she employei 
herself chiefly in writing. Her life, four volumes of poems ani 
other writings, were the result. The following translation of 
one of her poems, illustrates her state of mind in her afflictions, 


A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 
A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields and air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing « 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my Gud, it pleases Thee! 


Nought have I else to do; 
Ising the whole day long, 7 | 
And He, whom much [ love to please, 
Doth listen to my song ; 
He canght and bound my wandering wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless; 
And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou would’st not hear the less ; 
Because Thou knowest as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 











My cage confines me round, 
Abrvad I cannot fly ; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh, it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 








eee 


The most beautiful of all the great natural objects, is one f 
our great Western Prairies in blossom. It is a sea of flowers, 
and so entrancing as to dazzle the senses. Well may it be call. 
ed Gop’s GarpEn.—WNotes of a Traveller. 


THE PRAIRIE—GOD’S GARDEN. 


God formed the world for beauty 
And hung it in the air, 

Then clothed it in its loveliness, 
And called it * good ” and fair. 

His are the burnished Heavens, 
With all their Orbs of light; 

He gave the Stars the lustre 
That they shed upon the night. 


He made the Mighty Ocean, 
Its grandeur and its grace, 
And gave its mystic splendor 
As a mirror for His face. 
No nobler emblem hath He, 
None greater, none more free, 
No symbol half so touching, 
As the bounding, Mighty Sea. 





The Mountains in sublimity 
As monuments shall stand, 
To teach us wondering mortals 
The workship of his hand, 
Upon their mighty hill side, 

Around their summit high, 
His name is wrote in glory, 
In power and majesty. 


But Oh! the blooming Prairie, 
Here are God’s floral bowers ; 
Of al! that He hath made on earth 
The loveliest are the flowers. 
This is the Almighty’s garden, 
And the mountains, stars and sea, 
Are nought compared in beaut; 





e the faint and hoarse cries of “ papa,” which the child was ut- 


With God’s garden Prairie free. 
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